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For “The Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council. 
(Concluded from page 313.) 

G. D. Jones, Secretary of the Chickasaw dele- 
gation.— Mr. President, I have been instructed 
by the chairman of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
delegations, to request permission to withdraw the 
statements submitted by these delegations at a 
former meeting, and to substitute therefor the 
following. 

Judge Cooley—The Commission cannot allow 
any papers to be withdrawn from their files, which 
have become matters of record and have become 
a part of the history of the Council. Any addi- 
tional papers in explanation, however, may be 
filed, and will be spread on the record. 

Asst. Secretary Garrett, then read as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned commissioners on behalf 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, have the 
honor to state that we have examined with care 
the treaty of peace and amity presented to us for 
our signatures, and regarding it as we do, as pre- 
liminary to the making of such treaty or treaties 
as will definitely fix and determine our future re- 
lations with the United States, we are now pre- 
pared to sign the same with the explanations 
received from your honourable Commission as our 
understanding of its import, to wit: When we 
admit that we recognize the Government of the 
United States as exercising exclusive jurisdiction 
over us, we do not understand the United States 
as Meaning to assume the control or jurisdiction 
over our internal, local or national affairs, except 
as to slavery, which is open tu further negotiation, 
but that we regard the jurisdiction of the United 
States paramount as against all foreign govern- 
ments. 

“In the spring of 1861, a number of the States, 
comprising no small portion of the United States, 
for a reason which to them seemed just and suffi- 
cient, seceded by solemn conventional declaration 
from the Union of the States, forming for them- 
telves a government or confederation of States, 
atyled the ‘ Confederate States of America.’ Pend- 
ing this resolution the seceding States organized 
a2 army and took military possession of our coun- 
tty and established posts and garrisons within our 
limits and borders, and offered us the protection 
that the United States then failed to give us. 
For it is a part of the history of the country that 
the United States Government, at the commence- 








































tom our territory and borders, thus failing to 
Protect us as stipulated in her treaties with us. 
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The Confederate States having established its} Boudinot then presented, at the request of the 
supremacy by force of arms upon our borders, we | Seminoles, the following : 
felt that we were shut up to an alliance with the| ‘‘ Sir:—In the conference which we bad hoped 
South as the only means by which we could secure/to have with you, and which your indisposition 
our independance, maintain our national existence/and the imperative necessity of our getting to our 
and secure the lives of our citizens. We made|people as soon as possible prevented, we desired to 
this alliance. The treaties thus made are before| lay before you the complete destitution of our peo- 
you. These treaties having been made while war|ple. We here do so as far as we are able, trusting 
between two sections of the United States was|your answer will be just and humane. In your 
pending, provisions were necessarily incorporated | communieation to John Jumper, you say ‘ our peo- 
by which we agreed to assume a hostile attitude, | ple must be provided for,’ but that ‘ Congress must 
and believing the separation between the two sec-|assemble before any definite arrangement can be 
tions of the United States as a fixed fact, and|made.’ We simply ask you how our people are 
considering the States of the South as more inti-|to subsist till the meeting of Congress. 
mately connected with us in interests as well as} ‘‘ Please bear with us, through the subjoined 
by geographical position, we regarded it as a mat-|statement, and let its portraiture possess due influ- 
ter of interest as well as of duty, to cast our destiny|ence in the making up of your judgment. We 
with them. have been exiles from our own homes for more 
‘The Confederate States Government having|than two years, amid the ravages of war, we were 
ceased to exist, our relations ceased with it, and|unable to save very little of our property, very 
we recognize the Government of the United States|few cattle, horses, hogs, and no agricultural im- 
as having maintained its supremacy and as offer-|plements. We were before the white man’s war, 
ing to resume by treaty its former relations with |into which he drew us, a poor people, just strug- 
us as nations. We are ready and willing to re-|gling to emerge from the darkness of barbarism, 
sume such relations, and sign the treaty of peace|aud what few farms, what few flocks of sheep, 
and amity in all sincerity, claiming no rights but| herds of cattle and droves of horses we then had, 
those properly belonging to us. In entering into|are now destroyed. We are now poorer than ever, 
new treaty relations with the United States, we|a feeble suppliant tribe. Yet not forgetful of the 
have but to offer our past history as a guarantee|manhood of our forefathers who displayed it in 
that we will be faithful to such obligations as we|the everglades of Florida, nor of our own, which 


may assume. was willing to breast the storms of war—the dis- 
R. M. Jones, mal dark years of 1861-65. The Confederate 

Of the Choctaw commission. |States, poor and crippled as they were, fed our 

David Burney, pro tem., people, such as were unable to feed themselves, 


Of the Chickasaw commission.” |for two years; since the cessation of hostilities, 


The President.—That paper will be spread |the contractor for the Confederate States has gen- 
upon the record. erously supplied us. Had he not done so, our 

Judge Cooley.—It was the intention to read to| women and children would have suffered. We 
the Council ou yesterday, an additional statement|had no fields on the low lands of the Washita 
in regard to the case of John Ross. Owing tojriver, where we are now and have been since 
wy illness however on yesterday, the paper was|Feb. 1864, to till, and if he had such field, we 
delayed, and Agent Harlin, the agent for the| possessed no implements nor animals with which 
Cherokees, was notified that a copy uf what was|to cultivate the ground. Of course we grow no 
read here, and placed on record, would be sent to|food, and unless the contractor of the Confederate 
the grand council of that nation. We, as com-|States had stepped up to our aid, many of us 
missioners, have seen no reason why we should|would have perished. Now, since signing the 
recede from the position taken in the case of|treaty of peace and amity with the United States, 
John Ross, but rather are confirmed in the opinion|we are utterly thrown upon our own resources, 
of the justice of our action by accumulating evi-|shown to you, sir, to be chained, or upon the 
dence. He is separated from-the loyal Cherokees, |humanity of your own government, by whose in- 
for whom he, as we think, wrongfully assumed to|vitation and demand we have come forward and 
speak. smoked the pipe of peace. What are we to do? 

Boudinot then read by request the following: |We ask you to put to yourself the question and 
- “The Hon. Commissioners : Gentlemen.— We, |call yourself a poor Seminole casting about for 
the undersigned, members of the Seminole dele-|succor amid a wreck of ruin and poverty. The 
gation, lately from Armstrong Academy, most|Confederate States no longer exist, to their hu- 
respectfully state that when signing a certain|manity and sympathy we can no longer appeal. 
document on the 16th, in connection with loyal|The relief must be speedy too, or it will be of no 
Seminoles, we were ignorant of all its require-|avail. 
ments, and by so doing are considered as approv-| ‘¢ We are now about to move our families from 
ing all the propositions that have been proffered |their present camps in the woods of the Washita, 
by the Commission. They rescind their action in|to our own lands. There we shall not find the 
regard to the approval of the 3d and 6th articles, | homes we have left, yet we desire to go to make 
and would like to have those questions stand open|such preparations as we are able for the winter. 


Ment of hostilities, had withdrawn all the troops! for some future consideration. We are apxious to re-establish and determined to 


Jno. Jumper, Fos-hut-che-co-chuck-nee, | maintain peace with our Seminole brethren who 
Geo. Cloud, Pah-sack-ah-yo-ho-la.”’ have differed from us in this war, and resolve to 
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keep good and steadfast faith with the United | more early the heart is yielded to Him in thejall. He addressed himself to young and old, to 


States. 
if you should vouchsafe a reply to this, to send it 
soon, before you leave. In the meantime we shall 
look with solicitude for your answer, as our hun- 
gry wives and children wait upon us and beg 
leave to wish you a hearty good will, 
Respectfully your ob’t servant, 
John Jumper, 


Principal Chief of Seminole Delegation. 


‘1 respectfully ask that this communication be 
made a part of the record of this Council. 

J.J.” 

Judge Cooley—The paper will be placed on 
file, though it is not properly a part of the pro- 
ceedings of counsel—being addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

The committee on the part of the United States 
Commissioners have met the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw delegates and report progress. They are 
ready to put the details mutually agreed upon, 
in the form of a treaty and I see no reason why 
such treaty may not be concluded at this Council. 

The Council therefore stands adjourned to 5 
P. M. 

5 p. M. Council met pursuant to adjournment, 
and was called to order by Commissioner Sells, 
who said, I am instructed by the committee to 
say to you that they have been unuble fully to 
prepare the treaty under consideration, and there- 
fore cannot subwit it until to-morrow, that being 
the only object of the meeting, the Council will 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock A. M., to-morrow. 

Sept. 21st.—Council met at 10 o’clock, but the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws declining to sign the 
treaty, prefering to lay it before their people first, 
po further business was transacted, and the 
Council adjourned sine die. 

A aches 
For “The Friend.” 


The Juvenile Column, No. 10, 
SAMUEL W. CLARKE. 
It is recorded of the prophet Samuel that he 


was called of the Lord before he knew His voice. | 


So that Eli to whom he ran, saying, thou calledst 
me, directed him to an answer: “ Speak Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” Samuel, through sub- 
mission of heart to his Heavenly Father, and 


faithful obedience to His will, grew from stature | 


to stature, until “all Israel, from Dan even to 
Beer-sheba, knew that Samuel was established to 


be a prophef of the Lord; who did let none of| 


his words fall to the ground.” This arm of ten- 
der mercy and power is yet no less stretched out 
for the help and deliverance of all, and especially 
for the dear children and young people. His 
tender care is to His “ little flock ;”” over whom, 


as they respond like the infant Samuel did, to His| 


now inspeaking voice, and continue faithful to 
His covenant, He will supervise and guard as the 
precious objects of His parental love, agreeably 
to what is written: “‘ He shall gather the lambs in 
his arms and carry them in his bosom.”’ And as 
these keep humble and contrite in His holy eye- 
sight, He will be with them in every trouble and 
temptation, guide them by His all-correcting 
grace, sanctify their afflictions unto them, and 
finally receive them into glory. For He has de- 
clared concerning such, “‘ They shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.” 

Whatever, dear young friends, may be the trials 
and vicissitudes of our day, we should never lose 


We respectfully request that you would, |chasteness and fervour of its first love, and the 


\more the knowledge of His will is sought as the 
one thing needful, while ability is craved to fulfil 
it, the more He will prosper us. And will any 
presume that their happiness can be independent 
of Him who so loved us that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that we might, through Him, have 
everlasting life. The eye of the Lord is upon us 
all the time; and can we dare to offend Him, 
either in thought, word, or deed, who created us 
for the purposes of His own glory, and our eternal 
happiness, and who, in proportion as we grow to 
be renewed, becomes our “all in all;” ‘“ the 
chiefest among ten thousand ;” yea “ altogether 
lovely.”’ There is no true joy or peace to be found, 
as my soul, through bitter experience, well know- 
eth, out of obedience to Him in whose hand our 
breath is, and whose are al] our ways. And until 
there is a giving up of our own wills and wisdom, 
and a seeking after the knowledge of our dear 
| Redeemer’s will, through the light of His Holy 
| Spirit, the avenues and inlets of all true and en- 
during happiness must ever be closed against us. 
While on the contrary, (and may your susceptible 
hearts, dear young readers, feel enriching hopes 
from the prospect,) with the Lord Jesus, who is 
calling you by His grace, there is peace, even 
here, with which no stranger can intermeddle, 
and unfailing fountains of true joy beyond, which 
the Lamb, who is in the midst of the throne shall 
lead all His redeemed unto, and God shall wipe 
jall tears from their eyes. 

The subjoined is from a short memoir of Samuel 
W. Clarke, penned by his mother. This dear 
child’s partiality for his Bible ; his attendance of, 
and interest in the meetings of Friends including 
those for discipline; his preference for elderly 
people; his belief in the saving efficacy of the 
‘one baptism ;” and his great regard for the tes- 
timonies of our Society, with his own conformity 
to them, are very noticeable and deeply instruc- 
ore His mother, who was not at this time a 
|member with us, thus writes of him :—Our be- 
loved son was born the 14th of Twelfth month, 
1805. From infancy to six or seven years of age, 
there was nothing very extraordivary in his char- 
acter or conduct, except his attachment to old 
ipeople: he was tender in his feelings, usually 
wild in his temper, affectivnate to his parents and 





\sisters, quick in his apprehension, and eodued 
'with an accuracy of observation and memory 


which promised not only usefulness but excel- 
lence. Quick, strong, and permanent in his at- 
tachments, he was an object of more than common 
interest to all that knew him. 

When about seven years old, our dear son’s 
urind was much affected and engaged on the sub- 
ject of religion. I had till this time lived with- 
jout the true and saying knowledge of God in the 
heart, (though what the world calls a believer ;) 
|but the Day-star then I trust began to arise in my 
jsoul, and the Day-spring from on high to visit me, 
and I became deeply anxious to instruct my chil- 
dren in the great and momentous doctrines of 
truth ; on which I now rested the salvation of my 
own soul, and those so very near and dear to me: 
endeavoring to lead their young and tender minds 
to a crucified Saviour, who died that they might 
live, enlarging much on eternity and the final day 
of judgment. I was happy to see them compre- 
hend the sublime doctrines, more than I had be- 
lieved possible, and to witness in their conduct 
some good effects. Our dear son seemed earnestly 








sight of this animating assurance and trath, that/engaged on those subjects; his mind in a most 
the Lord, who secth not as man seeth, but whose/extraordinary manner was illuminated and ab- 
eye penetrateth the dark even asthe light, is a|/sorbed by these great truths ; and his conversation 
God of knowledge, and reigneth over all. The|being clear, connected, and fluent, surprised us 


the servants, as well as his companions, insisting 
usually on obedience to our Heavenly Father, and 
love to his Son, as the only foundation for happi- 
ness hereafter, and painting, in the language of 
the scriptures, the dreadful state of those who 
were disobedient. , 

He seemed particularly interested for black 
people. On a visit to his uncle Maxwell’s, he 
conversed much with an old woman belonging to 
him. She was pious, but could not read the Bible, 
He wished much to instruct her, but finding that 
difficult, he abandoned the idea; and said he 
would tell her what was in it. When his aunt 
saw me, she mentioned the great change in his 
conversation, and their surprise at his piety and 
fervour, so uncommon at his age, and so consistent 
with the scriptures. She acquainted me that the 
black woman said my dear boy could not live 
long, he was already God’s child. He endeavored 
to instruct his sister, and I have often wept over 
the pious aspirations of the Holy Spirit from such 
young hearts. At this time he could not read the 
Bible with ease, but it was almost continually in 
his hands. He informed me of his wish to attend 
Friends’ meeting. I consented he should make 
the trial, and ever after he was a constant attender 
thereat. He now began to form an acquaintance 
with some of the members of this Society, (his 
first attendance and preference was entirely inde- 
pendent of my personal intimacy with any of 
them,) and he became much attached to some of 
its ancient heads. Their weck-day meetings now 
became an object of desire, and I arranged for his 
dismission from school at the proper time. After 
attending those for worship for some time, and 
wishing to sit in those for business, it was pro- 
posed, and acceded to by the members. I have 
noticed with surprise that our dear boy returned 
from these meetings (which sometimes lasted from 
eleven to three or four o’clock) without the least 
appearance of fatigue, disgust, or bunger. The 
discipline of the Quaker church was now a matter 
of interest to him, he wished to dress in their 
manner, and use their language, desiring me to 
excuse him from the usual forms of address which 
have obtained currency in the world. I acceded 
to this, as to all other of his wishes connected with 
his profession, believing I had no right to inter- 
fere in regulating a mind so manifestly taught by 
the Spirit of God. The dear boy requested me to 
say grace in my heart before meals, mentioning 
his owa wish and intention to give the Lord thanks 
alway; and desired I would prevail on his uncle 
aod aunt to join us. His conversation was now 
serious and pious. He began the Bible and was 
[busily engaged] for some time every evening, 
iutending to read it through. His sisters were 
baptized. I left him at liberty to make his own 
choice: he refused to join them saying, he be- 
lieved in but one baptism, that of the Spirit. Our 
town was very sickly, and the many deaths made 
a deep iwpression on his mind: he often remark- 
ed solemnly on our uncertain existence, and the 
great necessity of a due preparation for death. 
He was in the constant habit of drawing matter 
for the improvement of his heart and life from 
any striking, or to him interesting occurrence, 
such as the one just mentioned; the deliverance 
of his friends or neighbours from danger or mIs- 
fortune, the public punishment of those who had 
transgressed the law; dwelling earnestly on the 
hope he felt, from the confession of ove, that God 
would grant him repentance, and forgive his sivs. 
The great and essential doctrines of religion were 
made known to his understanding, and he could 
give as good a reason for the hope that was 10 
him, as most of those who had lived twice his 
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ractice and belief. 


THE 


years ; adhering uniformly to the faith he had | Deputy-Governor, and another of the Directors of| of the Bank of England; but the vault is never 
embraced, and zealously defending the Quaker |the Bank. Every morning, therefore, before the| opened and never seen except by two of the bank 
Almost every First-day it | business of the bank parlor can commence, these! directors, the governor and deputy-governor, the 


was his custom to take his sisters up stairs, place |three gentlemen must be present, each with his| chief cashier, and the porter of the bank parlor. 
chairs, &c., in order, and hold a meeting ; and he |own proper key, to unlock the cupboard and ob-| The governor and the deputy-governor and chief 
was much delighted if he could prevail on them |tain the keys whick unlock the safes where all cashier have each their separate keys of this great 


to sit still. 
I had often been told that Samuel could not 


the securities of the bank are deposited. And| 
it is regarded as a point of honor with aah 


iron and stone chest, and it can only be opened 
by the common consent of these officials. When- 


live long; that he was not fit for this world. An|Director never to trust the key out of his own)ever Mr. Ellis’s own vaults get choked up, or too 


aged aunt of mine to whom he was much attached 
said, I must dedicate him as a second Samuel to 
God from his birth. And now in the midst of 
all our hopes, spiritual and temporal, for surely.a 
child could scarcely promise more, God saw fit to 
remove him from us, and take him to himself. 
How heavy the blow, how irreparable the loss, 
none can understand but those who have suffered. 
I had fondly anticipated a youth not requiring 
restraint, and unsullied by sins incident to his 
age; a youth, not of levity, folly, and transgres- 
sion, but full of peace and piety, which, instead 


of trying our hearts by its wanderings, should | 


edify us by its purity. I had looked forward to 





custody. 

By the courtesy of the Governor of the Bank, 
Mr. Ellis, the head of the bullion office, was per- 
mitted to show us everything to see in his depart- 
|ment; and Mr. Ellis, with a courtesy which we 
are bound to acknowledge and to thank him for, | 
did full justice to the Governor’s recommendation. | 
Under his personal guidance we went the round) 
of the vaults under his keeping and control. The 
bullion warehouses of the bank, it is well known, 
are the temporary receptacles of, occasionally, 
immense quantities of specie and bullion belong- 
ing to the merchants and consignees in the city, | 
for whom the bank takes charge of it in considera- 





full, he intimates to the governor his desire to 
band some bullion over to them. Then the two 
goveruors and the chief cashier go with their keys 
to open the great iron door, and to receive, ex- 
amine, and verify what Mr. Ellis hands over, and 
to place it in the vault. Having done that, they 
give Mr. Ellis a receipt in discharge, and then 
the vault is again closed, and the door locked, 
not to be opened again until more gold is ready 
to be put ingor gold is required to be taken out 
for exportation. In the latter case, the same 
parties must personally attend with their respec- 
tive keys, and similar formalities must be observed. 
These, we believe, are the only parties who are 


the time, and many of those who knew him had |tion of a small percentage ; and it is deposited in| ever permitted to attend on these occasions, or 


indulged the same hope, of his being a teacher 
and pillar in the church of our blessed Lord. 
This hope I would not have exchanged to have 
encircled his brow, with the first earthly diadem. | 
He was now nine years old; eight days of sick- 
ness and anguish severed him from our arms for- 
i Celia Clarke, State of Rhode Island, 
1815. 








A Visit to the Bullion Vaults of the Bank of 
England. 

The Bank of England if not at all times the 

greatest depot of this precious metal, is, beyond | 


all question the most influential accumulator and |time of our visit, some weeks ago, they were com-|all his “ lawful” or “ unlawful’ appliances. 


dispenser of it in the world. The Bank of France| 
often holds, as it holds at present, a larger quan- | 
tity of gold than the Bank of England, but it is| 
admitted on all hands that the quantity held by} 
the Bank of France is universally regarded as of | 
less significance and importance than the quantity | 


that may be held by the Bank of England. Of 


these vaults until it is sold or disposed of, and is| 
required for delivery or exportation. a 
course, quite apart from the bullion, against|/and has occupied his present position for many 


That is, of | 


which the bank has issued notes from its issue! 
department, as stated in the weekly return. The| 
vaults are plain bare brick and stone structures,| 


who are privileged to see or enter this sacred do- 
main. Mr. Ellis is an old official of the bank, 


years, but up to this time he, even he—has never 
yet been permitted to enter that vault. Possibly 
it may be considered that, as he it is who delivers 


with a number of strongly made trucks or car-|the bullion to that vault, and receives bullion 


riages, on which the bars or bags of gold and| 
silver are placed, for the convenience of being) 


wheeled or moved about. At times, Mr. Ellis 
told us these vaults are all filled to overflowing 
with bullion in bars and coin belonging to the bank 
or to merchants and bullion dealers. But at the 


paratively empty. 
were 
bags of gold coin of some foreign country upon 
them, amounting in value to one or two hundred 
pounds sterling, but this was a mere trifle to what 
they usually contain. In one vault, however, 


from it, he is the last person who ought to be per- 
mitted to enter it; but still the facts show the 
stringency with which the necessary precautions 
are observed and constantly enforced. The vault 
itself, we believe, is absolutely impregaable and 
would baffle the attempts even of Mr. Casely, — 

n 


In some of the vaults there| fact, we are assured that nothing less than the 
here and there trucks with a few bars or| 


force of powerful artillery could possibly effect an 
entrance. And, inasmuch as the bank is nightly 
guarded by detachments of the queen’s troops, 
lodged inside, we suppose there is little need to 
apprehend any danger to the bank’s stock of gold 





there was a truck heavily laden with gold bars, 


from hostile or burglarious attempts.— Hunt’s 


late years the stores of gold in the latter have|which was pretty and interesting. Each bar was| Merchants Magazine. 


geverally amounted, in round numbers, to from | 
thirteen millions to sixteen millions [pounds ster- | 
ling] The amount, according to the latest re- 
turns, was about fourteen millions. Such an 
amount of bullion, says the Money Market Re-| 
view, we have often thought, must be “‘a goodly 





worth upwards of £800, and the sterling value of 
the whole was half a million sterliug. All the 
bullion, we should mention, whether in bars or 
coin, is estimated according to its weight and 
fineness, by our standard, and not according to 
the number or nominal value of the coins; and 


Letter from Italy. 
Rome, April 13, 1866. 


Those who do not come to see Rome for them- 
selves, can form no idea of what it is. In our 


sight to see,” and we had a longing desire to see jall the entries appertaining to them in the books| country we see it modified and disguised to suit 


it, and the Governor of the Bank made our edi-| 
torial eyes sparkle, when he told us that he had! 
once seen, at one view, no less than sixteen mil-| 
lions of pounds sterling in gold bullion and coin. | 
The mere thought of taking in at one view, by a 
single glance, such an immense amount of trea- 
sure, the representative in exchangeable value of | 
such an enormous amount of human labour, skill, 
and productive capacity and energy, produced’ 
quite a novel and exciting sensation. It is very 
tarely indeed, however, that such an exhibition is 
Presented to the gaze of any one, for the cireum- 
stances under which the Governor and one or two 
More were sq fortunate on the occasion alluded to 
Were special and peculiar, and it may be long be- 
fore anything analogous occurs again. The rules 
adopted by the Bank Directors, even among 
themselves, for the “safe binding and safe fiud- 
ing” of the securities and treasures of the Bank, 
are extremely stringent. All the securities are 
every evening safely locked up in their proper 
€positories, and the keys thereof are placed in a| 
bag; the bag is placed in a cupboard; to that 
cupboard there are three locks and keys, one of 
the three keys is kept respectively by the Governor, | 





of the office are based upon this principle. In 
regard to these bars, there was the report of the 
assayers on each bar, accompanied by the part cut 
off and assayed, showing the precise quality or 
fineness and sterling value of each. There is a 
powerful machine in this vault for cutting off the 
portions to be assayed, and there is another power- 
ful machine for numbering or stamping the num- 
ber upon each bar. But the most interesting 
machines are those for weighing coin and builion. 
These are masterpieces of delicate and perfect 
mechanism, and there are several of them. None 
of them, perhaps, are what would be called hand- 
some machines, but they are admirably construct- 
ed for their purpose ; and there is one in an inner 


‘vault, which is always kept locked up, and to 


which recourse is had only in case of any doubt 
or dispute as to the perfect accuracy of any of the 
others, 

But these vaults, though very interesting, were 
not all we wanted to see. There is another vault, 
situate somewhere within the precincts of the 
bank, but we are bound not to say exactly where, 
—in which is deposited the great bulk of the 
bank’s stock of gold. That is the bullion vault 


the American taste. Here there is no need of 
disguise, for that is admired which we would 
lutterly abhor, and by which the masses would be 
| repelled. 

One of the first things that attract attention is 
the number and appearance of the priests. Rome 
has 207,000 inhabitants, and over 4000 priests. 
Under the term priest, I comprise all the orders 
of ecclesiastics. Whichever way you turn, the 
flowing robe of the priest meets your eye. There 
are priests in red, priests in white, priests in blue 
—in brown, black, violet, and scarlet; priests 
with immense broad-brimmed hats, and with no 
hats at all. At every turn you meet Franciscan 
and Dominican friars, with faces unshaven, clad 
‘in a dirty brown robe with a hood—sometimes 
thrown back, sometimes worn instead of a hat— 
and shod with sandals. Their loins are girt with 
a knotted rope. They wear no linen, and this 
single brown, coarse garment, reaching to the feet, 
is worn for four years. I do not say that all of 
them are dirty, for [ have seen some clean and 
venerable looking men in this garb; but many 
are repulsively so. These are the begging friars. 
\They may be seen continually golng about the 
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city, presenting their bag for contributions not 
only at doors of houses and hotels, but to indi- 
viduals on the street. Begging is not confined to| My native woods! for you I weave a lay, 
them. I have seen well-dressed priests, with the| Albeit ’tis a simple rustic rhyme,— 
badge of the Society of Jesus, (a heart, with a| © > Sat tan 1 weg Mya aa 
cross resting on it,) begging at the door of a large| ye seem in epring’s light robes of tenderest green, 
hotel. Beggars are one of the institutions of] 4) prank’t with garlands for her jubilee ; 
Rome, many of them being licensed. With blush of rose, or sprays of snowy sheen 
Americans generally are not quite sure whether} Where show the dogwood blooms or judas tree, 

Rome worships images. In the nave of St. And pink azalias, clustering rich and free, 
Peter’s, not far from the high altar, is a life-size enemas calieledeie 
bronze image of Peter, sitting in a marble arm-| proudly oe his golden neadhahen, 
chair, with the right toe projecting over the| What time, those princely sbrubs the laurele bright 
pedestal on which the image rests. At all times| That pine like exiles, on the cultured lawn, 
of the day you may see persons kissing the toe of | With lavish bloom the woodlands will bedight, 
the image, then laying their foreheads upon it, “cane the mousteia brows with bues of dawn. 

iti che i : x 4 ° in with a peerless splendor, crowns 
and then kissing it again. Each person wipes it} Oyr waning year with purple dyes aid gold, 
before kissing. This wiping and kissiag has been | And crimson, foiled with shades of umber browns, 
repeated so frequently that a large part of the| Or the dark funeral green of hemlocks old. 
foot, and the whole of the end of the great-toe, From mountain heights how gorgeous then the scene! 
has been rubbed away as far as the sandal. On BB hmm eee a ~oaath ecg 
every Friday during Lent the Pope entered St.| Gan paint its aie so royally as ours. 
Peter’s, and prayed before the tomb of the Apostle, | A spiritual light seems o’er ye shed 
which is under the vast dome. On his way to| Where the far uplands ye serenely crown, 
the tomb he stopped before St. Peter’s image, |And grandly down the slopes ye sweeping spead, 
kissed it—then, more humble than the rest, searenal the oa ae me eens — 
lowered his head under the foot, and raised it till ee cen an eee eee tee 


: , And roots and branchlets, in its ripples lave; 
the crown touched the projected toe, then kissed 


‘ The darker shade of spruce boughs hides its gleam, 
it again, and passed on. Is this worship? Where drooping low, they kiss the crystal wave. 


In the church of Ara Coeli is a miraculous | How glorious are the clouds this vernal morn, 
« Bambino,” a wooden effigy of the infant Jesus. |. Like far off Alpine summits towering bigh ; 
. . . for heali Or, when upon the wings of zephyr borne 
It is said to possess miraculous powers for healing|  [y fleets, or singly towards the orient sky, 
the sick, and is held in such high veneration that} As sbips of pearl upon a sapphire sea; 
at one time it is reported to have received more| With soft and varying radiance they glow, 
fees than any physician in Rome. It is kept in| And magic change of form, as gracefully 
a small box, wrapped in the most costly covers,|. They Seem to sail along me een od 
. Dele Micesenda ond ethane Yet, swiftly o’er your crowns their shadows glide,— 
and is covered wi , others gems,| As light and fleeting as a dream of care 
many of them of immense size and value. These,| Might sbade the brow of some fair youthful bride,— 
and many other costly jewels, are the presents of| Then brightly melting in the azure air. 
those who believe themselves to have been bene-| 4nd while I sit upon this mossy stone,— 
fitted by the visits to the Bambino. A few days|,,,)2¢ l¢@" brook rippling music at my feet, 
: I hi derful i Y§| Blent with the thrush’s song in dulcet tone, 
since I went to see this wonderful image. I ne-| nq from the moist dead leaves come odors sweet,— 
glected to state that it is said to have been made|It minds me of my joyous childhood’s hours, 
by a shepherd in Judea, and painted by St. Luke,| When I would wander in the wild-wood free, 
while the man slept over his work. Passing to Seeking in well known nooks for earliest flowers ; 
the side chapel where it is kept, I found that one| ,,7¢ srbutus ‘neath the leaves, the anemone,— 
oe cote aalaee : a. Pale wind-flower,—and that nursling of the rock, 
of the Dominicans with whose convent the| The columbine, that swings its crimson bells 
church is connected—had taken it from its closet| In its lone crevice ; or the tribes that flock 
and box and stood it upon the altar. He was| In springy meadows, or in grassy dells. 
standiug before it, reciting prayers, and behind No fairy feet have tripped among these ferns, 
him were three well-dressed women kneeling. sores — po ratinae splice se snes 
. i d t tte . os bl Nor sipped the nectar from the graceful urns, 
Soon they commenced to utter responses to bi8| ()f wilding blooms that in your coverts smile. 
prayers. When he had concluded, he kneeled| We have no myths or gnomes, or elfin sprites, 
and bowed himself before the image, then took it} Chimeras dim, to haunt our grand old woods; 
from the altar, kissed its toe first himself, and oe our arwrrpeers wre oe oe 
° eine . ave eer profane eir peacetul solitudes, 
ak pean it to the women, who kneeled and Such dreams of darkness of the old world’s story, 
kisse 1 its toe in turn. : : Let them aye bover round her olden graves, 
It is also a question with Americans whether | Or perish with the ruins grey and hoary ; 
Rome worships relics. On the evening of ““Good| They ne’er may cross Atlantic’s westering waves. 
Friday,” after the singing of the ‘‘ Miserere” in| Here nature reigns as in ber virgin prime :— : 
the Sextine Chapel, the Pope descended to St. akan aE (Genes SETTER SNS enlemee 
; g ; ; 
Peter’s from the Vatican, and kneeled opposite to Up through this colonnade of trunks sublime, 
the altar of St. Veronica. Then amid the ring-| And the light canopy of green she weaves 
ing of bells and burning of candles were exhibit-| Among the o’er-arching boughs in this spring-tide, 
ed, from a baleony over the altar, the spear with| T° the blue dome above,—no human art 
which the Roman soldier pierced the side of Christ intredes >—ne couty tsnutnent OF pride, 
bj f hi ld thi Hath in this pristine temple lot or part. 
—a strange object of worship, one would think—|»7j, aj] His work, whose glorious throne is Heaven; 
a part of the true cross, and the veil with which| And offerings rising from an altar bere, 
tradition says that St. Veronica wiped Jesus’ face} The praise of grateful hearts with rev’rence given, 
as he bore his cross toward Calvary. As each Might blend with anthems of that higher sphere, 
object was brought out, the Romanists present 
kneeled and bowed themselves toward the ground, 
the Pope remained kneeling through the whole. 
Does Rome worship relics? It made my heart 
sad to witness how blindly the poor souls present 


With no harsh note to mar the sweet accord.— 
Ob! that no daring foot defiled with sin, 

yielded themselves to so gross a superstition.— 

Presbyterian. 


For “The Friend.” 
PENNSYLVANIA WOODS. 


_——————— 


No grovelling thought nor e’en a jangling word 
Might ever come these peaceful shades within. 
But let the guileless children’s roving feet, 
Come bounding through these woods with joyous 
glee ; 
In birds and wild-flowers, they’ll find comrades meet, 
Alike unspoiled by art, untamed and free, 


EEE 





And ye whose hearts to nature’s angel song 
Responsive thrill—come at her loving call, 

And feast your souls her pure delights among, 
Praising the Love whose blessing shines on all, 


Farm Life in Japan 

The Japanese farmer holds his estate by a sort 
of copyhold tenure. The same glebe descends 
from father to son uninterruptedly so long as the 
rental is paid ; and here, where adoption gives all, 
or nearly all the rights of birth, the farmer need 
never be without a legitimate heir. The whole 
ewpire is divided into a few landholdings. First 
and largest of all are the imperial domains; then 
those of the greater or lesser daimios ; then those 
of the hatomoto, or official class, whose service ig 
all due to the reigning emperor, and whose titles 
and estates are not hereditary, but dependent on 
the pleasure or caprice of the reigning monarch, 
These men fill all the places on the civil list, 
owing military service as well, and are said to 
number sixty to eighty thousand souls. 

Then there are the temple glebes, inalienable 
grants to temple foundations by successive mon- 
archs, the large estates granted to faithful fol- 
lowers, and those of the great farmers or land- 
holding squires already named. 

To all landlords, whoever he may be, the farmer 
pays in kind, and the rates vary with the master 
as well as with the product of the soil. The 
tenants on the imperial estates are generally re- 
garded as the most favored, although their pay- 
ment in kind on the rice-crop is said to amount 
to 40 per cent. of the annual yield. On the other 
hand, there are daimios like him of Matsmal, on 
the island of Yedo, who stimulates emigration 
from Nipory by offering “lands to the landless” 
—or, at most, charging them with moderate exac- 
tions. Thus it was that on this island, in 1860, 
I saw what I have never seen elsewhere in Japan, 
a new village built upon a before uninhabited 
site. 

Payment in kind has chiefly often only refer- 
ence to the rice crop. This crop is to Japan what 
corn, wheat and other grains unitedly are to other 
countries. Where there are rice lands, the pay- 
ment of this, at a fixed rate, usually remits taxes 
on all other crops, though in some districts there 
is a small pecuniary compensation for this remis- 
sion. In some principalities, where rice is sparsely 
produced, the lord of the soil claims the whole of 
the rice. Asarule, notwithstanding the heavy 
exaction of the landlord, it is better for the farmer 
to grow what rice he may, for rice is the one ex- 
changable product for anything else that Japan 
makes or produces. Where it is not interest, the 
terms of the lease make it duty, and no rice lands 
are neglected. Though the great burden of the 
rent thus appears to fall on the rice crop, other 
commodities do not escape. Tea, coffee, and silk, 
whether raw or manufactured, do not pass from 
the estate where they are grown or manipulated, 
without paying a moderate tax to the lord of the 
soil, collected at established toll-houses. So with 
the manufacture of salt and other articles. 

While the planted groves of trees belong to the 
farm and the farmers who have nurtured them, 
the original forests of valuable timber belong to 
the proprietor, and are sold as wanted by his 
especial forest guardians. Likewise, the mines 
belong, on the imperial lands, to the emperor, 
and in the principalities, to each petty chief exer- 
cising jurisdiction. ; 

It is the duty of the lord of the soil to establish 
and maintain the public roads through his estate, 
to build and repair bridges, to protect the land 
from encroachments of running waters, and to re- 
pair the ravages made thereby. The traveller 
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‘to do them substantial justice. 


house and out-buildings of a more pretentious 
character, whose entrance through the thickset 
living hedge is an imposing gateway. These may 
be the residences of large and thriving farmers, 
or, as is more probable, of the factor of the em- 
peror, prince, or lord to whom the particular 
estate may belong, and whose duty it is to oversee 
the lands and to gather in the rents. Large dis- 
cretion is given to this factor, who is usually also 
the nanooshi, or head man of the village, the 
local magistrate who sits upon and decides all the 
neighbouring quarrels, and who may summarily 
arrest for offences against the established order, 
and deliver his victim to his district governor, or 
himself punish him for petty offences. When 
seasons are unpropitious and crops fail, or misfor- 
tune befalls any household, it is for him to say 
what deduction and allowance shall be made in 
the annual rents. So long as he rules with fair- 
ness and justice there is no appeal from his magis- 
tracy. He was, when chosen, rather the chosen 
man of his neighbourhood than that of his lord, 
for their expressed wish is usually followed. If 
he is a hard and exacting man, there is an appeal 
to the power above him, and cases are not want- 
ing where justice being slow, the entangled peas- 
avtry have risen against their petty oppressor and 
with mild force expelled him from their midst. 
The lord of the soil -listens patiently to his ag- 
grieved tenantry, and is seldom found unwilling 
On the other 
hand, the factor may be simply corrupt, one whose 
open palm is ever ready for that metalic anointing 
which infects him with a marvelous liberality 
toward his tenantry, and rents go down as his 
profits of place come up. So long as farmers and 
factor keep their mutual secret, safe enough. 


friendly, although he has placed no end of straw 
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about the country will occasionally pass a farm-| familiar, how “hard it is for the poor farmer to|pany and conversation were, compared with what 


get along in these times.” The skies are un- 
ropes and paper streamers and other lucky devices 
about his patronymic acres; it is either too dry 
for his rice-fields or too wet for his uplands, or 
the wind is mischievous, or late or early frosts do 
him harm, or the markets are dull; in fact, he 
says ‘‘ times are not as they used to be,” and “ if 
they keep on, he don’t know how he’s going to 
get on with an ailing wife and a house full of 
babies,” while, as for the taxes, they ‘ quite eat 
him up!” The farmer’s life, he is sure, is the 
hardest of all, and having thus freed his mind, 
he goes on industriously at his work again, not 
wholly a long-suffering and much abused man.— 
Cor. Tribune. 


——— 


For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times—No. 28, 
SAMUEL NEALE. 


Samuel Neale was so intimately connected with 
Mary Peisley and Catharine Payton, that his bi- 
ography seems naturally to follow theirs. He was 
younger by twelve years than the former, and by 
two years than the latter. Born in 1729, he was 
left in early childhood, by the death of his mo- 
ther, and the removal to America of his father, 
in the care of his near relations. The family re- 
moved while he was a mere child to Edenderry, 
within the limits of the monthly meeting to which 
his cousin Mary Peisley belonged. An early in- 
timacy grew up between them, which ripened, 
notwithstanding the disparity in their ages, intoa 
warm friendship, and afterwards into a more ten- 
der and life-long attachment. Samuel Neale in- 
herited from his grandfather a good estate, and 
as he was endowed with an excellent understand- 























was generally to be met with.” 

He pursued his journey to Limerick, where he 
fell into the company of some very dissipated ac- 
quaintances he had known in Dublin. He went 
thence to Cork, where he mingled with his old 
acquaintances and made new ones. 

He was soon however effectually arrested in his 
wild career. ‘I remember being at a play one 
evening, up late that night, and lying pretty long 
next morning, which was first-day; an acquain- 
tance asked me to go to meeting, and at the same 
time informed me there were to be strangers there, 
telling me who they were; I said I would, for in 
my worst state, I generally attended meetings. 
So to meeting I went, and it was a memorable 
one to me, for my state was opened to that highly 
‘favoured instrument in the Lord’s hands, Catha- 
rine Payton, (who with my beloved friend, Mary 
Peisley, were visiting the churches,) that all I 
had done seemed unfolded to her in a wonderful 
manner. I was as one smitten to the ground, dis- 
solved in tears, and without spirit. This was a 
visitation from the Most High, beyond all others 
I had as yet witnessed. I was so wrought upon 
by the power and spirit of the holy Jesus, that 
like Saul, I was ready to cry out; Lord, what 
wouldst thou have me to do? I was almost 
ashamed to be seen so bedewed with tears, and 
slunk away from the meeting to get into a private 
place. I joined company with a religious young 
man, and forsook my gay companions and asso- 
ciates, who beheld me with astonishment. The 
change was very rapid, and my doubts and fears 
respecting myself were very great, so that I could 
not trust myself in my former company, lest my 
innumerable frailties should prove too powerful 
for all my good resolutions. So I abode still, and 



















A residence of several years in Japan has more|ing and a social lively disposition, his society was|kept near these messengers of glad tidings to me. 


and more impressed me with the conviction, that|eagerly courted by fashionable, gay young men, 
although the farming class in Japan submits like|who led him into much dissipation. 
the patient ox to the laws, regulations and cus-|prenticed to a merchant in Dublin, he became in- 
toms imposed by the titled class above him, that|timate during his residence there with several of 
same ruling class have a wholesome respect for|the collegians, and took liberties inconsistent with 
his really independent position, and while they|the principles in which he had been educated. 
may inflict upon him ceremonious observances, |‘‘ We sometimes frequented the playhouse, and 
seldom deny him substantial justice or trample |after these amusements, when on my return home, 
upon his equally well established privileges. The job, the anxiety and remorse that covered my 


Being ap-| 


Government to-day is as much of the patriarchal 
as the despotic character, whose laws, while severe, 


mind, and overwhelmed my spirit! I was then 
willing to covenant to be more careful in future, 


I went with them to Bandon and Kinsate, and the 
same powerful dispensation of divine virtue follow- 
éd me, breaking in upon me, and tendering my 
spirit in a wonderful manner, in public meetings, 
as well as in private opportunities; which drew 
the attention and observation of many. When I 
returned to Cork, I kept as private as [ well could, 
jand resolved to quit all my worldly pursuits, and 
follow the gentle leadings of that heavenly light, 
which showed me the vanity of worldly glory, and 
that the pleasures of sin are but as for a moment. 


are protective, seeking to guard the interests of|and avoid what now seemed so distressing; but/Our beloved Friends intended for the province 


its subjects by the preservation of order and such | when those seasons of diversion approached, I felt) 


public morality as their feeble moral sense recog- 
nizes and the quiet comfort of the mass of the 
people. Again and again have I stood in their 
valley hamlets where there were no signs but those 
of peaceful industry and content, each hamlet to 
all intents a little republic by itself, knowing 
little and caring less for the outside world ; to 
whom a change of rulers or revolution in the State 
would have no significance so great as the death 
of their own nanooshi, or head man—people who 
know no oppression ‘because they feel none, whose 
lives have fewer disturbing elements, perhaps, 
than any other people on whom the sun in its 
daily revolutions falls. 

The Japanese farmer is not unlike his kindred 
labourer in other lands, in certain characteristics 
peculiar to themselves. To the stranger who 
wanders among their quiet hamlet, seeing so much 
of worldly peace and apparent content, and cer- 
tainly so little of poverty or distress, there seems 
to be nothing wanting to their rustic happiness. 

et our Japanese farmer also likes to grumble 
amid all his thrift. If you stop him at his labour 


to inquire after his crops and his prosperity, he 
leans on his mattock handle and tells you, in lan- 
guage whose words but not their import is un-! 


wy inclination to arise with redoubled strength, 
and my passion for gratifying it, like an irresisti- 
ble torrent, insurmountable : so I went like a man 
bereft of understanding. When all was over, I 
was ready to accuse myself as one of the weakest 
of mortals, and to deplore my unsteadiness and 
want of resolution.” * * * ‘ My conviction 
and remorse were at times, strong; but company, 
and the levity of my temper, quenched these con- 
victions, and I went on towards destruction, in 
rebellion and disobedience against the divine 
Monitor, which, in boundless mercy still followed 
me. I continued in this state until I was my 
own master; when, intending to pay a visit in 
Munster to form acquaintances, and follow some 
business, I prepared for my journey, equipped 
like a young man of the world, had a livery ser- 
vant, and set forward in good spirits on my expe- 
dition. As I passed along I called at Paddock, 
where Mary Peisly lived, to inquire after her 
health and that of the family. My uncle, Samuel 
Neale, accompanied me. We made some little 
stay there, and I found myself delighted with 
their instructive conversation; it sunk into my 
mind beyond what was common; and when we 
left the place, I remarked how pleasing such com- 


\meeting at Limerick, and took Kileommon meet- 
ing in their way, whither they went. I also went ; 
and a considerable degree of concern grew in my 
mind, both by day and by night. Their company 
was precious to me, their conduct and conversa- 
tion strengthening; and the inward manifesta- 
tions of heavenly goodness vouchsafed, were my 
crown and rejoicing. My eyes were measurably 
opened to behold my insignificance, rebellion and 
backsliding. I saw the perverseness of my nature, 
and that in me, as man, there dwelt no good 
thing. I thought I saw that if I missed the pre- 
sent opportunity of coming as out of Babylon, [ 
was lost forever ; I was come to the length of my 
chain, my measure was full, and if I did not em- 
brace the present offer, ruin and destruction would 
be my portion. These sights of my condition 
stimulated me to exert myself in watchfuloess 
and care, to pursue with ardency the sense that 
opened in my own mind, and to feel after the 
spring and virtue that I witnessed there, which 
far exceeded every gratification that I knew be- 
\fore in this life. My huoger and thirst after 
righteousness were great: I delighted much in 
reading and retirement; worldly things had no 
charms for me at this season, when the new crea- 
tion began to dawn ; although at times I felt that 





the mount of Esau was on fire, and the consum- 
ing thereof hard to bear, yet it was necessary in 
order that I might witness a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein alone righteousness can 


dwell. 
‘“[ went with these Friends to many meetings 


fast. 


heavy trial upon me to leave those Friends, who, 


as instruments, were exceedingly helpful and be-| 
neficial to me in my weak state, yet [ concluded | 
to return; and accordingly took leave of my be-| 
loved fellow travellers, and turned my face towards | 


home, which was then in Dublin. 
“I journeyed homeward in great heaviness ; 


fear seized on me, lest I should not be able to 
stand my ground amongst my intimates and ac- 
quaintances, professors and profane; being well 
known in that great and populous city, and hav-| 
ing had many proofs of my own unsteadiness and 
forgetfulness, when heretofore favoured with the 
tendering convictions of Truth on my mind. At 
times, I had thoughts of leaving the kingdom and 
residing in England, near some valuable experi- 
enced Friends, where I might be safer than among 
my acquaintances in my own country, who so of- 
ten allured and withdrew me from the paths of 
Thus 
I reasoned with flesh and blood: but I was in- 
structed to see, that He who visited me was able| 
to preserve me, if [ would but be subject and 
obedient to his wholesome instruction, and that 
where I had dishonoured him by my inconsisten- 
cics, there, by my fidelity to the law he writes in| 
the heart, I might honour and confess him before |the people.” 
These intimations quieted my mind, and 
I resolved to meet ridicule, reviling, and even per- 
secution itself, for the sake of Him, whom I ™ 


purity, into the pursuit of lying vanities. 


men. 


resolved to follow, as I felt strength. 


“In this state of mind I returned to Dublin, 


and kept pretty quiet, attended meetings, and 


In this my| 
weak state, I frequently went through bye ways and | 
lanes, to avoid my old acquaintances, feeling the 


mingled with a few select friends. 


cross heavy (as many young people educated in 


our Society do) when I met them and spoke the 
plain langnage; this is much to be regretted, for 


it was the language spoken by our blessed Lord 
and his disciples, by the patriarchs and prophets, 


and our principles strictly enjoin us to speak it| 


to all men; but, alas! many are unfaithful, which 
makes them unfruitful in works of righteousness. 
* * * The mount of Esau was still on fire, which 


at times was very affecting and hard to be borne ;| 
and were it not for the Divine hand that sustain- 
ed, I could not have abode the fierceness of the 
furnace; but it is a gradual work and must be| 
accomplished ; the kingdom of sin and Satin must 
be destroyed, before the kingdom of the holy 


I was very comfortable in this good com- | 
pany, and in that of valuable Friends where [| 
came; but the time drew near when I must be} 
separated from them; and though it was a very| 
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giving presence to animate, cheer, and enable the 
drooping soul to hold on its way.” 

In the latter part of the same year (1751) he 
accompanied a Friend in a visit to the meetings 
in Ireland, under a deep exercise of mind. ‘TI 


,|felt something like a fire in my breast, that 
and still heavenly good attended me, which en- 


couraged me to persevere and resolve to be stead- | 


glowed with uncommon heat; it gradually ‘in- 
creased and was shut up there till we came to 
Montzath meeting ; where as I sat, I felt a great 
concern to say a few words, which deeply affected 
my whole frame, and made me tremble exceed- 
ingly. After much reasoning I yielded obedi- 
ence, which gave me great ease ; my peace flowed 
abundantly and I seemed quite in another state. 
* * ¥* My beloved friend, Mary Peisley, was 
present at this awful dedication of the temple of 
my heart, and I believe had great sympathy with 
me, being deeply experienced in the way and 
working of Truth, and an eminent instrument in 
the Lord’s hand, for promoting truth and right- 
eousuess among men.” 

As Samuel Neale continued watchful and obe- 
dient to his Divine Master, he was led into deeper 
experience of the mysteries of the kingdom, and 
baptised more and more into sympathy with the 
living members of the church in their times of 
poverty and depression. He became an eminent 
instrument in the Lord’s hand, “‘ replenished with 
the love and tenderness of the gospel, steadily 
moving under the cover of it, and bringing forth 
the fruits of charity, patience, and meekness of 
wisdom.” His marriage with Mary Peisley, in 
1757, after her return from America, and the 
sudden bereavement which followed, were memor- 
able events in his life. 

One week after his wife’s funeral, feeling it to 
be a duty to attend the province meeting at Moate, 
he went “though it was to be as a spectacle to 
“At night my mind was much 
exercised and tossed in reflecting on the singu- 
larity of my trial, and I was earnest in mind to 
have some confirmation respecting the cause of the 
quickness of the separation ; which was graciously 
'vouchsafed, insomuch that I was made thankful 
and easy ; having an evidence from the Almighty 
through the revelation of his Spirit, rsspecting 
the removal of his servant, that her days were 
filled up. It seemed to me as though she appear- 
ed before me, and uttered these words as intelli- 
gibly as I ever heard her express any: ‘As for 
me, L am safe; thou art still in the body ; watch 
well thy ways.’ ”’ 

Samuel Neale did indeed watch well his ways, 
and devoted the long remainder of his life to the 
service of his Redeemer. He again entered into 
marriage, and found in Mary Beale a tender, 
‘faithful companion for life. He visited America 
greatly to the comfort and edification of the 
‘churches, and after his return home was much 
engaged in his duties as a minister. It was his 
earnest concern to draw Friends off from a too 
eager pursuit after the things of time. ‘I have 
\thought some time of late,’ wrote he in 1775, 


} 
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Jesus becomes established in the hearts of men.|“ that the day advances fast upon some of us; it 
The house of Saul grew weaker and weaker, and | draws towards evening, and it is time to shift the 
the house of David stronger and stronger, until it|labouring oar into younger hands, to bear the 
became established : so, in a religious sense, con-| burden and heat of the day of worldly toil, which 
version is a gradual work; the sinful nature de-|only yields a perishing reward; and if we have 
clines through the efficacy of the baptism of the|the necessaries of life and a supply for the exi- 
Holy Ghost and fire, which purges the floor of gencies, where is the need of amassing and accu- 


the heart, and makes it a fit temple for the ore 
This causes a| 


of the Son of God to dwell in. 


mulating a mountain, that may one day fall upon 
the progeny of virtuous predecessors, and dash 


strong combat, a severe conflict, in which the them to pieces; and also purchase fetters and 
poor creature suffers deep probation and tribula-|slavery in the evening of life for those virtuous 
tion ; but it is the way to virtue and glory, and is parents, when they might have been beautiful at 


the heavenly preparer of paths to walk in accept- 


jthe meridian, and wear the polish brighter and 


ably to God: who gradually carrying on his own [brighter in the evening of life.”’ 


work in the midst of suffering, visits by his life- 


He closed his exemplary career in 1792, “ gen- 


erally and much beloved, benevolent, hospitable 
and kind, an affectionate husband, and a sincere 
sympathizing friend.” 

Instead of being disturbed by every petty event, 
we should endeavour not to think any thing of 
much importance which is to end with the pre- 
sent life. 
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SIXTH MONTH 9, 1866. 


We had occasion some time since in animad- 
verting on some remarksin “The British Friend” 
referring to those commonly called Hicksites, asa 
branch of the Society of Friends, to state that 
that body of professors never having disowned 
the well known unitarian sentiments of Elias 
Hicks, and many other of its ministers, delivered 
under its sanction, they were still justly charge- 
able with holding those views, and therefore had 
no just title to the character of Friends, however 
pertinaciously they might adhere to the name, 
This called forth in the periodical published by 
them weekly in this city, not a few charges of 
calumny, uncharitableness and bigotry, together 
with comments on the undesirableness of keeping 
up, at the present day, the barriers to religious fel- 
lowship, because of differences of opinion in points 
of doctrine, which human reason was not compe- 
tent to fathom or define. We could not perceive, 
however, that what was said, in anywise removed 
the imputation of unsoundness in christian faith, 
to which that body is Jiable, inasmuch as there 
was no denial of their holding the unitariap senti- 
ments propagated by E. Hicks and many other of 
their preachers, nor any acknowledgment of iheir 
believing in the doctrines of the eternal divinity, 
atonement, and mediation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, as held by Friends in common with 
all other orthodox denominations. 

We are aware that so uniform has been the ob- 
jection to “creeds” and “ declarations of faith” 
among the Hicksites,* and so great is the license 
of belief indulged in by their members, that it 
would be very difficult if not impossible for them 
to agree on any clearly defined articles of faith. 
But this has never been the case with the Society 
of Friends, which has again and again put forth 
to the world full expesitions of its belief in the 
great truths of the christian religion, in terms 
which cannot be misunderstood. 

But from time to time, either through their 
publications or other means, we obtain some in- 
sight of the religious views inculeated by and 
among them, from which it is evident, as they 
declared when they separated from Friends in 
1827, that those doctrines which Friends then 
testified against as being “unsound and spu- 
rious,’ are by them still held “to be sound and 
edifying.” , 

Thus.in the last issue of their weekly periodi- 
cal, to which we have alluded, there is published 
an ‘Essay by Henry B. Hadock, read at one of 
the conferences held by Friends [Hicksites] in 
New York,” io which we find the following; 
which is valuable, as the testimony of one among 
themselves, of the feeling and sentiment prevail- 
ing in their Society, in relation to those cardinal 
truths of christianity to which we have referred. 
The italicising is our own. He says, “ As indi- 
viduals, and consequently as a Society, we have 
suffered a deep loss by the rejection of the Divine 
Master as our example. How rarely in our house- 


* We use this term solely for distinction. 
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holds, or in our meetings, is the name of Jesus so 
much as mentioned ; and even then it is more for 
the purpose of illustrating some favorite doctrine, 
than to lead us to follow His example, by point- 
ing out the sublime beauty of His self-denying 
life. Jn our anxiety to avoid the great error o 
worshipping Him as God; in our fear lest we 
should admit the power of His blood to cleanse us 
from.sin, we have passed to the other extreme, and 
His name is seldom mentioned among us.” 

After speaking of the benefit to be derived from 
the ecample of Christ, he says, “ It is true that a 
state that requires an outward example is not the 
highest state, but it is also true that as the little 
child needs the supporting hand of its mother to 
steady its tottering footsteps while gaining confi- 
dence in its own powers, so the child in the know- 
ledge of divine things needs the support of out- 
ward example while acquiring faith in the sus- 
taining power of the inward principle.” This is 
the measure of the benefit attributed to Christ by 
ove who regrets the “deep loss’? among the 
Hicksites, “ by the rejection of the Divine Mas- 
ter as our example.” 

It is with unfeigned sorrow that we record such 
sentiments, and find from such conclusive evi- 
dence they are generally entertained among a 
large body of people representing themselves to 
the world as Friends. In order to show the en- 
tire repugnance of such unitarian opinions to the 
belief ever held by Friends on these all impor- 
tant points, we will make a few extracts from 
some of the many declarations of faith which 
have received the full approbation of our religious 
Society. 

George Fox, speaking for the whole Society of 
Friends, in his letter to the Governor of Barba- 
does, says: ‘*We own and believe in Jesus 
Christ, his beloved and only begotten Son, in 
whom He is well pleased, who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the virgin Mary ; in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins; who is the express image 
of the invisible God, the first born of every crea- 
ture, by whom were all things created that are in 
heaven and in carth, visible and invisible, whe- 
ther they be thrones, dominions, principalities or 
powers, all things were created by Him. And 
we own and believe, that he was made a sacrifice 
for sin who knew no sin; neither was guile found 
in his mouth; that he was crucified for us in the 
fiesh without the gates of Jerusalem, and that he 
was buried and rose again the third day by the 
power of his Father for our justification, and that 
he ascended up into Heaven, and now sitteth at 
the right hand of God. This Jesus, who was the 
foundation of the holy prophets and apostles is 
our foundation ; and we believethere is no other 
foundation to be laid but that which is laid, even 
Christ Jesus, who tasted death for every man, 
shed his blood for all men, is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only but also for the sins 
of the whole world: According as John the 
Baptist testified of him when he said ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ ”’ 

Again “ He is our Mediator who makes peace 
and reconciliation between God offended and us 
offending. He being the Oath of God, the new 
covenant of light, life, grace and peace, the author} 
and finisher of our faith. This Lord Jesus Christ, 
the heavenly Man, the Immanuel, God with us, 
we all own and believe in: He whom the high 
priest raged against, and said he had spoken 
blasphemy ; whom the priests and elders of the 
Jews took counsel together against and put to 
death ; the same whom Judas betrayed for thirty 
Pieces of silver, which the priests gave him as a 
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reward for his treason, &c., * * * this we 
say is the Lord Jesus Christ whom we own to be 
our life and salvation.” 

In a declaration of faith presented on behalf of 
the Society of Friends to Parliament in 1689 we 
find the following :—It is in the form of Questions 
and Answers. 

*¢ Question.—Do you believe and expect salva- 
tion and justification by the righteousness and 
merits of Jesus Christ, or by your own right- 
eousness or works? 

‘“« Answer.—By Jesus Christ, his righteousness, 
merits and works, and not by our own; God is 
not indebted to us for our deservings, but we to 
him for his free grace in Christ Jesus, whereby 
we are saved through faith in him, not of our- 
selves, and by his grace enabled truly and accept- 
ably to serve and follow him as he requires. He 
is ourall in all, who worketh all in us that is well 
pleasing to God. 

“* Question —Do you believe in remission of sins 
and redemption through the sufferings, death and 
blood of Christ ? 

“‘Answer.— Yes ; through faith in him, as he 


suffered and died for all men, gave himself a\ 


ransom for all, and his blood being shed for the 
remission of sins, so all they who sincerely be- 
lieve and obey him, receive the benefits and 
blessed effects of his suffering and dying for them: 
they, by faith in his name receive and partake of 
that eternal redemption, which he hath obtained for 
us, who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity. He died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification, and if we walk in 
the light as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his,Son cleanseth us from all sin.”’ 

In the declaration of faith put forth by Friends 
in 1694, as given in Sewel’s history, after stating 
their belief in full, in Jesus Christ, ‘ loth as he 
is true God and perfect man,” and that ‘“ as 
wan, Christ died for our sins, rose again, and was 
received up into glory in the heavens. He hav- 
ing, in his dying for all, been that one, universal 
offering, and sacrifice for peace,’ atonement and 


of latter time, who wrote upon the belief of the 
Society. We will however, for brevity, add but 
two more, and they short, taken from Barclay’s 
Apology, than which, there is no work that has 
received more repeatedly the endorsement of the 
Society, as containing a true exposition of its 
faith. 

“ Nevertheless as we firmly believe it was ne- 
cessary that Christ should come, that by his death 
and sufferings he might offer up himself a sacri- 
fice te God for our sins, who his ownself ‘ bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree ; so we believe 
that the remission of sins which any partake of is 
only in and by virtue of that most satisfactory 
sacrifice, and no otherwise.” 

“ Even as Jesus Christ the author thereof [the 
pew covenant] did enjoy and possess his spiritual 
| kingdom, while oppressed, persecuted and rejected 
of men, and as, in despite of the malice and rage 
of the devil, ‘ he spoiled principalities and powers, 
triumphing over them, and, through death, de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death, that is 
the devil, so also all his followers both can and 
\do worship him, not only without the arm of 


‘flesh to protect them, but even when oppressed.” 
Faith in the eternal divinity of Jesus Christ, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary ; in the remis- 
sion and forgiveness of sins through and in virtue 
of the sacrifice of himself on the cross without 
ithe gates of Jerusalem; in him, the man Christ 
| Jesus, as the Mediator between the soul of man 
and God the Father; in worship, adoration and 
‘praise being offered unto Him; and full belief 
|that gracious answer to prayer, and blessing from 
{God can be received only through Him, his dear 
|Son, as set forth in the extracts we have given, 
|has ever been that held by the Society of Friends 
\from its rise to the present day. 
| We desire all our readers to note and remem- 
|ber how widely this faith differs from the opinions 
‘on the same subjects held by the Hicksites, ac- 
\cording to the testimony of one of them, given 
junder circumstances which clothe it with authori- 
ty. In direct antagonism to this faith they, “In 
[their] anxiety to avoid the great error of wor- 





reconciliation between God and man, and he is\shiping Him [Jesus Christ] as God, in [their] 
the propitiation not for our sins only but for the fear lest [they] should admit the power of his 
sins of the whole world,” we find the following. blood to cleanse from sin, have passed to the other 
“ That divine honor and worship are due to the extreme and His name is seldom mentioned among 
Son of God, and that he is, in true faith to be [them’’] in their households or in their meetings. 
prayed unto, and the name of the Lord Jesus! We trust other professors will continue to see 
Christ called upon, as the primitive christians did, | more clearly the radical difference in the religious 
because of the glorious uvion of the Father and!belief of the two Societies, and not confound 
the Son, and that we cannot acceptably offer up| Friends with those who went out from them be- 


prayers and praises to God, nor receive a gra-|\cause they were not of them. 


cious answer and blessing from God but in and} 

through his dear Son, Christ.” 
George Whitehead, speaking on behalf of the SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

Society, says: “‘ We sincerely profess and declare} Foreiex.—News from England to the 23d ult. The 

in the sight of God and men, that we do faithful- |London Post of the 22d, contains a Paris telegram 


ly helieve and profess the divinity and humanity |stating that it is definitely arranged that the representa- 


or manhood of our blessed Lord and Saviour Je 
sus Christ, the eternal Word of God; that in the 
fullness of time he took flesh, being miraculously 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin Mary, and suffered the cruel death of the 
cross, as an universal offering and sacrifice, both 
in his body and blood shed thereon for the sins of 
the whole world, &. * * That we are not par- 
doned, justified, redeemed or saved by our own 
righteousness, works, merits or deservings, but 
by the righteousness, merits and works of this our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, being both 
imparted and imputed to us, as He is of God 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption.” 

We could multiply quotations to the same effect 
from nearly all Friends’ works, both of early and 





tives of Russia, France and England on one side, and 
of Austria, Prussia and Italy on the other, will assemble 
lat the office of the Foreign Ministry at Paris, for form- 
jally opening a conference to solve pacifically the pend- 
ing questions between Austria and Italy. The official 
Dresden Journal of the 21st says, the Congress was 
jagreed to by all the Powers, and would meet on the 
25th. There is, however, no indication of any relaxa- 
{tion in the military preparations by the several Powers, 
and there was an almost universal feeling that a pacitic 
solution was hopeless. Prussia has issued a decree that, 
in the event of war, merchant ships belonging to the 
eremy will not be liable to capture on the high seas by 
her war vessels, but this measure is only to apply in 
case of reciprocity from the enemy. 

An intrenched camp is to be constructed near Vienna 
as a point of concentration for the Austrian army. A 
Vienna dispatch says, the alliance between Prussia and 
Italy binds each to support the other in case of an at- 
tack by Austria, and is to continue until the end of this 
year. 
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The reconciliation between the Emperor of the French 
and Prince Napoleon is complete. 

The panic in the English money market had in great 
measure subsided. The Bank of England increased its 
private advances in one week over £10,000,000, but still 
had not availed itself of the liberty given to exceed its 
eharter. The cattle plague had reached Ireland. 

Cape of Good Hope advices represent the Busuto war 
as closed. 

The allusions in the British Parliament to the bom- 
bardment of Valparaiso have produced a great sensa- 
tion in Madrid. Turkey has decided on a military oc- 
cupation of the Danubian Principalities. 

The Brazilian batteries on the island opposite Itapiru, 
were attacked by the Paraguayans on the 10th of Fourth 
month. The latter were defeated with great slaughter, 
about 1200 of them being killed. On the 16th, 10,000 
Brazilians crossed the Parana, defeated 3000 Paraguay- 
ans, and occupied Itapiru. The whole allied army was 
transferred to the Paraguayan side of the Parana on the 
19th, and was preparing to assault the fortified Para- 
guayan camp, three miles on the road to Humaita. The 
Paraguayans are reported to have abandoned their 
camp, and to have retreated to Humaita, which they 
cannot bold. It was believed the war was approaching 
its close. 

The last season’s production of beet-root sugar in 
Europe, is estimated to amount to 1,137,000,000 lbs. 
The production of France alone was about 500,000,000 
pounds. 

Two Days Later.—The announcement. that all the 
Powers had agreed to the proposed Congress is prema- 
ture, although it was fully expected that the consent of 
Austria would be given. The effective strength of the 
Austrian army under arms is between 600,009 and 700,- 
000 men. The London Zimes warns Italy of the fearful 
risks of rushing headlong into war. The stock of cot- 
ton in Liverpool! had increased to 1,005,250 bales, in- 
cluding 411,000 American. Prices had declined } a ld. 
Fair Orleans, 153d.; middling uplands, 14d.; new up- 
lands, 12d. Consols, 86} a 863. U.S. 5-30s, 64a 64}. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The Senate has not yet 
reached a decision on the reconstruction resolutions 
which passed the House. The third section, which pro- 
posed to disfranchise all rebels for four years, was 
stricken out by a unanimous vote. The tax bill from 
the House of Representatives has been referred to the 
Committee on Finance. Senator Lane has imtroduced 
a bill to donate lands to the several States which may 
provide agricultural colleges for the education of per- 
sons of African descent. Charles Sumner introduced a 
bill to enforce the amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery, by securing the elective franchise to 
coloured men. The bill to facilitate commercial, postal 





Alabama. Gov. Parsons, of this State, has addressed 
a letter to General Howard, urging the necessity of the 
Bureau increasing its distribution of rations. By a re- 
;cent census of the State, 43 out of 52 counties returned 
52,921 destitute persons, and he estimates the whole 
number of starving poor at 64,000. During the war 
Alabama lost 40,000 men, more than half of whom were 
heads of families. The Legislature, at its recent session, 
authorized the issuing of State bonds for the purpose of 
procuring food, but so far they had not been found ne- 
gotiable. The agent of the State of Alabama for the 
distribution of supplies to the destitute, says gentlemen 
of prominence send up the most earnest and touching 
appeals for an increased supply of food, and represent 
the wretched and suffering condition of their people. 
This destitution, which has so rapidly increased since 
January, must continue to increase, rather than dimin- 
ish, until something can be realized from the present 
growing crops. The Richmond (Va.) Whig states that 
rents have been falling very rapidly in that city. Stores 
which last year -ented from $2500 to $3000, now are 
easy to be obtained for $600 to $1000. An adjourned 
session of the United States District Court of Virginia, 
commenced in Richmond on tbe 4th. The counsel for 
Jefferson Davis arrived in that city on the 2nd. It is 
said that they will announce their readiness for trial, 
and in the event of a postponement, will ask for the re- 
lease of Davis on bail. The breaking of the levees on 
the Mississippi, has caused extensive portions of the rich 
lands of Louisiana to be overflowed. The sugar lands 
which lie along the banks of the navigable streams are 
now chiefly devoted to cotton. During the war a good 
deal of the necessary machinery was destroyed, and 
much of the plant cane was lost. The planters have 
not had the necessary means to renew their material, 
and consequently sugar ceases for the time being to be 
|a staple product of Louisiana, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was once the third sugar-exporting country in 
the world. Col. T. H. Gerdes, United States Topogra- 
|phical Engineer, with an able corps of assistants, is 
}about tocommence surveying the Mississippi from Baton 
| Rouge to its mouth, with a view to relieving overflowed 
| districts by artificial channels, or cleaning out the de- 
bris. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 251. 
females, 114. 

Miscellaneous.—The United States consul at Liverpool 
jadvises of the shipment of wheat from that port to New 
|York, and also that a consignment of French wheat 
| flour was about to be sent to the same market. He sup- 
|poses this to be the first instance of the shipment of 
flour from Europe to America. The receipts of the U. 
States Treasury from internal revenue for the Fifth 
month, amounted to nearly twenty-two millions. Ac- 
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and military communication between the several States | cording to the records of the Agricultural Department, 
was passed in an amended form. The House of Repre- the total value of the live stock in the loyal States the 
sentatives has passed a bill continuing the Freedmen’s|present year is about $1,102,000,000. New York has 
Bureau for two years, by a vote of 96 to 32. A bill to|the highest value, $170,000,060 ; Ohio next, $141,000,- 
promote the construction of a railway between Wash- |000, and Pennsylvania the third, $123,000,000. A stock 
ington and the northwest, for national purposes, was |raiser in Tennessee recently sold $13,000 worth of cash- 
passed. It is thought that two weeks will elapse before|mere goats in one week. One animal sold for $1300. 
the Committee of Ways and Means will be ready to re- |The Legislature of New Mexico, at its recent session, 
port the new Tariff bill. The House Committee on the| provided by law for a convention to frame a State con- 
Judiciary is examining witnesses with a view of dis-|stitution, At the time of meeting only thirty-three out 
covering whether Jefferson Davis was implicated in the|of seventy-eight delegates called for appeared. The 
assassination of President Lincoln. |convention consequently adjourned sine die. According 
The Freedmen.—The Assistant Commissioner of South 

Carolina reports, that the inspection tour of Generals | California, there are 4,905,000 grape vines in the State. 
Steadman and Fullerton wasa satisfactury oue to them ;|The production of wine is said to be rapidly increasing. 
that they found no flaws in the manayement of Bureau| Decease of General Scott.—Lieut. Gen. Scott died on 
affairs in that State. The planters came forward in a|the 29th ult. He was born at Petersburg, Va., on the 
body and requested that the Bureau might remain. |13th of Sixth month, 1786. 

There is much suffering for food amongst the poor, both 
white and black, in South Carolina. The Bureau is 
doing what it can to alleviate it. 
report on the Memphis riots, implicates strongly the | 
police. The city recorder is known to have incited the 
rioters to “ clean out” the coloured population. Many 
of the victims were discharged soldiers. Twenty-foar 
negroes were killed outright. The Assistant Commis- 































































































to guard against a sudden inroad. Early on the morn- 

















city of Buffalo. 














issued to the destitute during this month to be for|dislodged by the British troops on the following day 
whites 89,000, to freedmen 11,000. 
dition of the freedmen is reported to be favorable, and |. both sides. 
the bureau well administered. 

the Superintendent of Coloured Schools in South Caro-|States boats guarding the river. 














In attempting to get back to New York 

















6448 can read and spell. 

care of 136 teachers, of whom 95 are from the north. |the United States picket boats. 

They are sustained principally by associations in the|at Buffalo soon after the invasion took place. 

north. munication with the Canada shore is, for the present 
The South.—No part of the country appears now to be | forbidden. 

suffering from the consequences of the war, more than 
































to the last biennial report of the Surveyor-General of 


Fenian Disturbances.—During last week uneasiness 
}and alarm were occasioned in Canada by the appearance 
General Stoneman’s | of collections of suspicious individuals at various poiats 
near the Canadian borders, and preparations were taken 


ling of the first inst., several regiments of armed men 
crossed the river and captured Fort Erie, opposite the 
They penetrated a few miles into 
sioner in the district of Missouri and Arkansas, reports |Canada, but finding they were confronted by a superior 
the number of rations estimated as necessary to be) force, soon retreated to Fort Erie, from which they were 


In Georgia the con- | Several skirmishes took place, with some loss of life on 


By the latest report of|about 400 of the Fenians were captured by the United 
On the night of the 
lina, it appears there are now 7998 pupils, of whom | 2d inst.,a large number of men attempted to leave 
The schools are under the| Buffalo in tugs and flat boats, but were prevented by 
General Meade arrived 
All com- 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
































on the 4th inst. New York.—American gold 1434 1434, 

U. S. sixes, 1881, 1093; ditto, 5-20, 102}. Supethingeh 
State flour, $7.50 a $8.25. Shipping Ohio, $9,000 — 
$10.15. Baltimore flour, $10.70 a $12.30. Spring wheat, 
$2.10 a $2.25. Western oats, 52 a 54 cts.; Canada, 73 
cts. Yellow corn, 83a 84 cts. Cotton, 38 a 40 cta, 
Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, $8 a $8.50; higher 
grades, $9 a $14.50. Penna. red wheat, $2.40 & $2.80; 
white, $2.80 a $3.25. Rye, $1.20. Yellow corn, 88 9 
90 cts. Oats, 73 a 76 cts. The arrivals and saleg of 
beef cattle reached 1700 head. Extra sold at 17a 18 cts, 
fair to good 15 a 164 cts., and common 13 a 14} cts, 
Sheep sold at 6 a 64 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $13 4 
$15 the 100 Ibs. net. 
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WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 
will be beld at 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh-day 
the 9th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend, as Matron, at the Orphanage at 
Richmond, Va. Application may be made to S. W. 
Cope, 1312 Filbert street, or Hannah BE. Kaighn, 150 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
on Fourth-day the 20th inst., at 10 o'clock a. Mm. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning ; and the Committee on [nstruction 
at half past seven o’clock the preceding evening. The 
Visiting Committee attead at the School on Seventh- 
day the 16th inst. Samvuet Morris, 

Sixth month 5th, 1866. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Seventh and Third-days, the 16th and 19th inst., to 
meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 
A conveyance will also be at the Station on 
Fourth-day, to meet the train that leaves the city at 
7.20 a. M., due at the Street Road at 8.56. 


P. M. 





WANTED 


A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, N. J. 
One who isa good disciplinarian, and well qualified to 
teach all the branches of a thorough English education, 
will receive liberal compensation. 

Address with reference, C. P. Stoxes, and 

Wa. Wane Griscom, 


Sixth mo. 4th, 1866. Woodbury, N. J. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H.WortTHING- 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 


delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
a 


Diep, at the residence of her brother, Germantown, 
Philada., on the 20th ultimo, Hannan Cuurcamay, in 
the 76th year of herage. She had endeared herself to 
a large circle of friends by her cordial hospitality and 
the attractions of a strong intellect and warm affections. 
During her last illness, which was protracted, she was, 
through deep baptisms and the sanctifying power of 
Truth, enabled to feel her sins washed away in her Re- 
deemer’s blood, and the assurance of acceptance granted. 
Her friends bave the consoling belief that her pnrified 
spirit is now gathered to the innumerable multitude 
who surround the Throne, celebrating the praise of the 
Lord God and the Lamb. 


’ 


~ . ~ — — — — — —— er? 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


’ 















